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Doapit.e the -fYec^iiencieo of comments concerning tho Inadequate 
quality of many renource mntoriala used m immlgr^aht education 
pro^'^rama in AuMtrfilifi, li'ttlc effort ha5^ been undertaken to develop 
in.>-3lrunientn to "evaluate Resource materials based upon specific 
criteria and atandardji. 

• • -Tlie ethnic revival in tfie United States of America prompted 
evaluatorn during-; the raid' 1970s to develop instruments capable 
of x^valuatinA' resource materials for schoo-1 programs inJ^i lingual 
education aod ethnic studie.s. _ It is apparent that a similar 
nc(Hi presently exi'?)jt<,g. to develop comparable instruments,.-based upon 
valid and' reliable crif.eiMa an,d stlmdards to analyse re^purce 
m.it(n-ial i;'*'for- various imnligrant education pt^ograius in Aii^itra'lia 

, > * . ,• ■ 

_ A r.uide for Selecting Bll'ingual Bicultural Resource 'Materials 
a(.t(ni)f)t;' to establish bases through previous research, and - 
(^ndi^vour-s to pt^esent^a'n instrument that an- evaluator can judge 
Uic standards of roi^'ource materials. Although this instrument 
has b(^on developed tp analyse Dutch b^ingual and bicultural 
rn.-ii crials , it;? extension directly of through modification will 

be ev i d(Mlt , ' • I 

A Cuide for Sel.ectirig Ri lingual Bicultural Resource' Materials 
ori/Mnally appear-cd in part under ihd title of The Evaluation 
of K(';!oufC(> Materials: Criteria for Sta.ndards oU Excel lonce . 
Th(> original rcF^ort has been" revised . and expanded considerably 
so I hat it now. appears in three volumes , The major revisions 
concern the placemejit of the- descripiwe sections concerning the 
(-ritoria r^f the instrument inio the intrbduction to the Analyses 
and A^inotations of putch Bilingual and Bicultural Resource Materials 
which appears as the third volume, and expansion of the inJftrument 
in'o two forms an evaluator's I'onn iiud a user's form. 
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The problonui underlying quali.tativp Gvaluat.lon of resource -materiaLs 
usoO in bi T jiif-^ual ^odu(\it.ion, conuwnlly iaiiRuage educati^^n, L-jikI iuh- 
^n-a-nocnn'ci-] an/?;uap:e and mnlticultural education programs often vox 
, toaoher.s practising; ^t^^^J mm igrant education y)rograms particularly 

during (he formative? period of their implementation. Experiential 

\ 

evidence derived from t<he practice of- such programs in North America 
and more recently Austral suggests that the quality of resource 
materiel] 3 ar6 of critical account in determining the success or ^ 
failure of these programs. - 

9 



Oespite a considerable degree of Concern among educators, a lack 
of both personal -and collective control ^to ^fect the qualitative * ' 
aspects of resource materi,^ls is an accepted reality. The consequence 
of r>uch a prospect is reflected fn'the limited research of both a 
literary and an empirical nature concerning the establishment of ^ 
critoriayand standards to which resource materials employed in * 
immigrant education programs should conform. 



Consequeatly , the purposes of this project are threefold : firstly, 

to examine literary research concerning the .development of models 

and instruments for the evaluation of resource materials for immigrant 

education progr^am*.; secondly, %o develop an instrument based upon 

■ 

appropriate criteria and standards* for the analysis of^re^ource 
materials available for programs of bilingual education, community 
language education *and bicultural education; and thirdly, utilization 
of the instrument for the analysis of Dutch bilingual and bicultural 

. • ' . (1)- " • , 

11 



oduculional matoria.l.M available t-o such pro^Tam::^ ii] Aunt.ralian Mrhoolo 
with particular* r^eforoDOc^ to Taivnaiila. Additionally, the molhodo.logy 
i:i (lolinoatod topothor wild a presentation of ca^e -study material 
reforrlii^>; to Taamanian .schools int^olvod^ in Dutch languaf';e and cultural 
y?tiidic:i. 
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A REVIEW OF ANALYTIC 
^" INSTRUI^ENTS FOr'tHE ^ 
EVALUATION 0F BILINGUAL 
BICULTURAL RESOURCE 



MATERIALS 
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1. ResQurce Materials fur Itrimigrant Kducation: Research ' Background 



Gonerally ^source material s have ■been considered within the 
literature incidentally to the wider and more imperative issues 
concerning immigrant education: development, Implementation and 
evaluation of appropriate immigrant education curricula. Within this 
tradition, In both North America and Australia, development of 
resource materials and more tfecently theoretical considerations of the 
evaluat,lon of resource materials, have tenxled to occur as responses 
rather than iXitiative.^ to curricular processes' involvi-rtg immigrant 
education. - ' , 



In the consideration of the roles of resource materials for 
immigrant education programs, the t^lorth American tradition has been 
dominated by Mackey (T969, 1977). Mackey has postulated that the 
evaluation of resource materials in^mmigrant education programs 
occurs withir/an interactive m9del. This model specifies that 
immigrant education curricula affect direglly method and material 
variables within the classroom situation, as indicated in Figure 1. 
Resource materials are viewed by Mackey to be as significant as teacher 
effectiveness in the instructional process. Insufficient resource 
materials will place a heavy teaching burden upon the teacher and too " 
limitejji a learning role upon the student. j 



- Insert Figure 1 about here - 



This writer considers the criteria of type, access and suitability 
' V ' ^^^^ 

as, critical in evaluating resource materials for bilingual education. 

/ . • 
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llo views the degree of access to resource materials \in achools as ' 
largely depetvlent upon their distribution t*tirough classroom displays, 
school libraries, language laboratories and audiovisual <!ervices. 
Mackey- classifies the suitability of resource Materials on the' basis 
of being, urU lingual in either language, general ai^bilingual , or 
specific and bilingual. < ' , 

Blanco H977, '1978) offers a descriptive account of . development 
of bilingual education materials in the United States. The problems 
encountered in the 1960s and 1970s are those familiar to contemporary 
immigrant educationists i« Australia. The requirements for ' 
qualitative standards for judgment of resource materials, which were 
initially limited by commercialization and hasty preparation, 
evolved through development of literary research and official agenl^ies 
which fostered their development to a critical endeavour to achieve 
r,uch qualitative standards. 

Australian researchers have also contributed to the development - 
of criteria for standards in the evaluation of resource materials in 
immigrant education. -Robinson {1978)-has formulated aclassification 
of resource material types within a model in *||ich means, in 
affecting pbjectlves, are determined by sets of criteria. Means 
are specified as material characteristics, vehicles for presentation, 
and e1i&racteristics for^ intended responses; objectives are defined 
a? literary themes, speaking, cultural identification, and writing; 
and criteria for selecting the means are goal characteristics, 
learner charru, ..eristics , teacher variables, and human anB material 



reMOiircea . Coru-sequont ly , a cai>t)^\ re lat. j onshi*p apecifiod 
between criLeria for (^.^elec ting the" means , the meann and objective.s. 
■ This model la .11 lustratedx^ Figure 2. / . 

^ .' ■ ' ' ' 'V 

- Uiaert Figure 2- about here - 

* « 

' ) 

The Unk that/wackey establishes between resoi^ce materials 
and Ins-tructiortal method has-been exten{ied by Robinson within the 
conceptual framework defined by the^term, means. This is portrayed 
in Figure 3. , - ' ^ ^ 

- Insert Figure 3 about here - 

The research background concerning the evaluation of resource 
materials within the fields "of immigrant education is* not extensive 
and has t(?nded to concentrate upon particular charact'er^'istics and 
developments of specific criteria. Consequently, it is necessary 
to consider developments within the fidl(^ of educational evaluation 
of curriculum materials to provide a comprehensive approach to the 
qualitative analysis of resource materials used in bilingual and 
bicultural educational programs. 
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A Model for Evaluation of Resoi\rce Materials 



I 



. Tn approaching the dorinltion^ of standards for the evaluation 
of resource materials used in immigrant education programs 
consideration must be g/ven to theoretical models for educational, 
evaluation. ' , 

1 Tlie Stake Model ' ' ' . 

The cvaluative^oder proposed by Stake (1967) has been selected 
since il. provides characteristics of |l systematic methodology for 
ordering- dpscripti.ve and judgmc^ntal datl, and considers both relative 
and absolute judgments concerning standards of excellence in terms of 
pormitting de:K:riptive analytic, evaluative and decision-making 
functions to bo performed by authors, evaluators and users. 



In hi;^ notable article, Stake presented a strategy for 
educational evaluation dependent upon the ovaluator's Judgmental 
role. In essence, Stake systematized data both descriptively and 
judgmentally indicating 'intended and observed procesJ^s. 
Intentionally fhe descriptive data so treated from one prop;ram should 
be judged relatively to data gathered for an alternate, comparable 
[)fogram in. order to make an absolute comparison for standards of 
•pxr^Uenoe. Stake differentiated between two bases upon which 
an ovaluator can form judgments: personal judg-ments reflected in 



r 
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absolute standards def'inod within the specif ied" curriculum ; and 
relative ;itandard.«i rp fleeted by the characteristics of altorncito 
curricula. • ' ) 



Research Models for the Evaluatior^of Resource Materials 



Eraut e.t af. (1975) provide a comprehensive account of models 

for the evaluation o^Mloaource materials. Of the seven models 

documented, those by the Social Science Education Consortium (1967), 

f 

Eash (197^) and Eraut afV are pertinent' to the following 
discuasion concerning Instruments for the evaluation of resource 
materials in immigrant education. Eraut a^. view each of these 
models as fitting. the basic criterion defining a model capable of 



evaluating resoi 

at 

techniques that 



rce materials: providing an organized set of 
oan.be applied to the evaluation of characteristjcs 

The author^ have distinguished three functions of such models: 
de3<;riptive analysis, evaluation, and decision-making. A 
' descy^iptive analytic function stresses not only . description of the 
resource material but also concentrates upon elucidating rationale 

» 

and structure. An evaluative function judges the reg^ource material 
against a range of criteria. A decision-making function provides 
selection and implementation decisions^ to users of respurce materials, 
The models documented emphasize these func-tions to varying degrees 
and emphases . * ♦ • 
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The >EasK model is the procuraor of ^:PJEfonti A whlch'ha.s ' been 
applied to the analyses of Spanish bilingual educational materials". 
The evnluntional infitrument dev'eloped by Eash Incorporates flvo parts 
1 Objec^tiv^s, 11 Organization of the Material .scope and sequence^, 
lli «^.hodol]b/a;Y,* IV /Evaluation, and V Comment. Tjie critique provided 
by Eraut af . censures several aspects of the Eash mohel on the 
basis of its dependence upon the bohaviorist TyJ.er-Bloom model of 
curriculum development. WithlnVrie de^scriptive analytic function, 
the Eash model combines description with analysis only in a limited 
way in relation to objectdvos, organization of the materiai , 
moth(idology , and evaluation. The Eash model is essentially 
evaluative, meriting evaluation and description within a checklist 
format. The Eash model employs a rating scale for selection 
decisions within the sections: Objectives, Organisation of the • 

I 

Maiterial, Methodology, and Evaluation. The emphasis within the 
Eash model Is placed upon the evaluator specifying standards resource 
materials meet according to criteria rather than permitting users to 
make thair own decisions. 

/ * 

ISocial Scienc,e Education Consortium (1971) was originally • 
published in 1967 as Sttp^b In CuAfUcalum AnatyiU OutUm a^d 
comprised the following sections: 1.0 Descriptive Characteristics, 
2.0 Rationale and Objectives, 3.0 Antecedent Conditions, A.O Content, 
5.0 Instructional Theory and Teaching Strategies, and 6.0 Overall 
Judgments. A revised yer-sion, CuAfUaulam ^attnlali> A'natyilA Sy6te.m, 
containing long and short farms, was published by the Social Science • 



Education Co;iricJrtlum In 1971. Social Sclor|je Rducallon ConnorM;ium 
(f^Jl), Include:.^ two additional .sec tionn ^ and is arranp:ed a.s 'follows: 
1.0 Pr^oduct CharacLoriytics ; 2.0 Rationale and Objectives; J.O Content 
A.O Thoo^y 'and Strategie.s; 3.0 Antecedent Condi t ionr? ; "6 .0 Iwaluation; 
7.0 Back,eround of Material?^ Development; and 8.0 ElackKround of the 
Alia ly .^3 is . ^ . 



Erant (>t at. have provided a critique of Social Science Education 
Consortium (.^967). f The authors ^state that this System is based on 
the Tyler-Bloom model of curriculum development but concentrates upon 
theoretical aspects of the author's int^^s. In their description, 
Rraut Q^t , establish that this System combines analysis and' 
description arjd conlg^ns a separate evaluation section: 

As well as providing a critical account of models for the 
evaluation of resource materials, Eraut at al. also document their 
own model , the Sussex Scheme. The Sussex Scheme consists of five 
parts: 1 Introduction; 2 Description and Analysis of t?he Materials; 
3 The Materials in Use; A Evaluation; and 5 Decision Making in a 

e 

Specific Context, an,optional part. At the descriptive analytic' 
level, the authors of the Sussex Scheme utilize a particular 
curriculum model without incorporating it within the Scheme to 
provide this information. The aims of the curriculum progr*^ or 
the material are expressed in a curriculum strategy through four 
elements, none of which takes precedence, but operate through 
dynamic interaction: subject matter j objectives and outcomfes; 



if 



toachltip:, learnt np: and oorTununi-cat.i on mollioda; ayd as.^^^jos.smont patterlf. 
Tht^ aultior;%aVKue tli^it. th.i.;] allowr?|'a four-ntaf^o approach within 
parts ? and 3 to bo adopted in tlie Sussex Scheme involving an 
explicit nnd roal^rj^-ic reiatignship bo-tween author, analyMt, and , 
u3Gr. The ^LKsaex Scheme employs a separate evaluation ' section 
relating intents to differin;'- standards and judgments, whereas 
other models explicitly or implicitly recognize^^c^mon standards 
so that the analyst is expected to express arguments both in 
support and in opposition within the context of the constructs 
tlie Scheme. The Sussex Scheme adopts both se.||^ction decisions 
and implementation decisions of the decision-making function 
.wit.hin the' context of presentflig users with pertinent analyses 
of resource^ materials rather than compelting users to sel'ect I 
resource materials to fit a particular curriculum design chosen 
beforeha'nd. ^ 



L 
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J. "Towar'(1^^ a Model for I'lvalnation of HoBOutre M^teruals^ for 

J.l Doscript. iv^e Data 
3.1.1 L'iducaUional InLenLi; 



^ Although Stake's strategy is intended to eatabllah criteric-> and 
^^^t andardti /or evaluation of educational programs, resource matenials 
constitute a significant factor wit^iiv^the curriculum. Consequently, 
it is feasible tb adqpt Stake 'ii model establish criteria and 
*V5t|ndardd for the evaluation of resource materials rather than " 
odu\ational pr^racis . . Wlthin_^|yfe context ' \ significant implication 
• ofA^take's model is its -capacity to refer to different standards 
father than accept common standards' for the evaluation of resource 
materials. Such an approach has been adopted in the Sussex Scheme 
employed by Eraut e.t a( . . 



3.1.1.1 Research Background: Its Implications , 

In concordance wiu/stake's concern for observing a total view 
of the curriculum, Mac^ey pictures the contents and rtiethods of resource 



materials as interactllve factors affecting dijfectly the teacher's role 
and the instructional role. " 



The modfel- elaborated by Robinson emphasizes the contingent effects 
between antecedent characteristics (goal characteristics', learner * 
characteristics, and human and material resources) and means (character- 
istics of^rpaterial , \>ehicle for presentation of material and vehicle 
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lor-Mv-!)oii.liii/>; to t.lio rnator- 1 n ! , chorar t cm> int. i c-. of hitendofl rospoiioo:; 
to iiialet-ial pf(viont.(Hl) . By dcfiiii lion , mean;! are traiisactioiui whicli 
liiik ,i!it.ocod(MiL.M and oulcoinos. CoiiMequorit.ly , the criteria employed 
by Hobinaon are compatible with criteria for providing descriptive 
^ informal t. ion within the data matrices -employed in Stake's model. 
Hobin.son'y mode^ as roHecled in terms of educational evaluation, 
is i 1 lustratecll in Figure A. . 




- Insert rigi^re ^ about here - 
4 - 

3.1/1.? The Ev^^luaMon Instruments and their Implications 

The accessible instruments to evaluate resource materials 
relevant to bilifiKual bicultural education- emanate from the United 
States of America. ' These instruments can be" classed into two groups: 
tlfbsQ desip;ned to evaluate resource matei^ials for\ilingual education; 
arid those designed to evaluate resource materials for ethnic studies 
(an equivalent term for multicultural education ) . One instrument 
falls into the former group: EPIEform A developed by Educational 
Products Information Exchange Institqte, Wat^r Mill, New York, and ^ 
used for' the ^valuation of resource materials in Spanish language 
arts and Spanish 'branch' programs,^ Two instruments have been 
developed to evaluate resource matCrials for ethnic studies, one bj/ 
the Social Science Education Consortium (1975), Boulder, Colorado, 
and the other by the Californ.ia State Department of Education (1976), 
Sacramento. 
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TUo^fie in:U.rtimont.:5 have boon (1c:nKnod (..o fnirill t weft pnrpr^iH?:i : 

I'lrntly, to provi^lo roi ordo ol^ t::vci l.nag orui of r'l-jource maLerial.s 

pr(>3enl.(.Hl in llu* romn of ruide:r for iiner.^;; and ^;econdly-; to provide 



1 



irKstiM^nit^dts Tor l eachern for Ihoir pprnonnl ur^o In oval nn t i m^- 
rraourco if^^eriaJr. that may be at liaTKfT However, the emphaiica 
placed upon each of thoye purposes vqry; the instrument aimed at 
bi l in^^;ual ^ education has been directed to the former course, whereas 
tho:;>e instruments aiimed at ethnic studies are^more adaptive to 
['ra/',Tiiat. ic use by the classroom teacher. These instruments can now 
be examined in depth. 

Although EPTEform^ is based upon ^the^lijEash model, it is capable 
of being continually revised and adapted. EPIEform A Is intended 
for use in the evaluation of instructional materials through a 
procedure termed instructional design analysis, aimed at establishing 
conKruence between an instructional program and a material. Although 
a resource material may or may not be implemented in a program, it is 
intended th^t the educator use instructional design analysis within 
EPIEform A to compare instructional materials with an appropriate 
Instrqctional pro/:^rarn to determine 'goodness of fit'. 

Considerable adaptation of the Eash model has been employed to 

establish the format of EPIEform A. ' Although the sections of the 

Eash model form the bases for the constructs of EPIEform A, their 

criteria have been modified, to allow for a greater extent of 

descriptive analysis. The constructs of EPIEform A are termed 

II Intents, III Contents, IV Methodology, and V Means ^6f Evaluation, 

I . 

and a summary section termed VI Congruence of Four Instructional 

(13) 
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['or;i/vn Coiinl.nict^, i;;al."Jo included. Additionally, two sect. -i-on.s 

unrx^laled (o iiu^truct i.ona I do;ii/xn have boon, added t|) thin 

i 

Innt niRKiUtt^: T IMenl. i f i cat i on and BackKt^ound , and VJ 1 yidldj t.iona ] 
(^M>y itiot^ationa . 

In lnuif{.r EVlEVovm A, it in intended that antecedents are to be - 
clari-f.iod by the evalufitor with ,the emphasis placed upon characteristics 
of community backf^round, and teacher and learner characteristics for 
tho purposes of the • identification of educational needo and constraints. 
Within the process of instructional design analysis, Intents described 
as rationale, /j;oals and objectives, are directed to establishing 
contingencies with the transactions. The transactions contain two 
categories: Contents, defined as the subject matter and learning 
activities involved; and Methodol6gy, defined as teaching-learning 
transactions of methods employed. Outcomes comprise the I^eans of 
Evaluation, and a summary purpose of instructional design analysis, 
the descripbivey/analysis of congruences between a particular material 
and an appropriate instructional program. 

t 

Selection by local committees is described as a procedure to 
enable instructional design analysis of resource material's to occur. 
Educational Products? Information Exchange Institute states that the 
selection committees should consist of administrators, teachers 
parents, learners and other members of the community. Systematic 

e 

training of committee members in the use of instructional design 
analysis is seen by Institute personnel as essential. Selection 
involves determini^j^rospective users for particular resource 
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.iloriuLs nud in /^ovornoc^ .by tlio i tint nic t. i opal doni^ni of th<' m.i t <t i ;i J ;t 
- aiu.1 Iho (;liara(;t.orhjt.icr. of the not.t.ing iu'whicl) tho mai.ornaL'> k-I 1] 
uaed". The :toquenLial r\)loa'of a Molcction (pommif leo avo to dos-t r.i.bf. , 
pvalnat-.^ and :;el(M:t particular nmteriala from lUo availalUo resource 
mnt.ori.-i-U) t.hrou^^!l uno of apprai.'^al fornin^ 1 nvol vlng .ot.andar-ds . conrm-nad 
w'ith both the matoriahs themsolvos and tho Innt^ructiona 1 netting. On the 
ba8i3<^f thiir ovaluntiot), final seloctlon, produrtlon or "use ^' roaource 
matoriala by the committoe can be made within a 'docliuon arena' of .-ux 

t ' 

aUertiativo course: continued use of Qxisting materials in oxinting. 
^ programs; selection of bilingual, materials on the l)as©s of learner and- 
teacher characteristics and . instruction !. developmentVaf iDateriala 
locally, regionally, or at a state level; inl=4,iation of .vnservice 
training of personneO in the use of bilingua.l materials and in the 
implementation of immigrant education programs; Initiation of curriculum ^ 
development for immigrant education programs; or some combln^.tion of the 
fore^^olng alternatives. . ' 

The Dissemination and Assessment Center for Bilingual Education 

f 

(1977a, 1977b), Austin, Texas, has employed EPlEform A for the analysjva 
of bilingual, multicultural resource materials within their putolishad 
series, Qafitol, volume IV, number 1 and number ..\ The critsri^ used 
for the^e evaluations Include informative details concerning title, 
author, publisher, copyright, media, components, subject area, 
curriculum role, grade levels, population characteristics, research and 
development evidence linguistic content, language lev«l , rBtional*'. 
goals, objectives, ■ scope , sequence, methodology, ©valuatiqn, physical 
description, and summary statement. 

( ' 



o 



The .1. n.s t rumen t. developed by Ihe ;>oc*ial Science F^ducrtl■. ion Coiu-jorl ium 
( ur/b^ias its origins in the Cafi^A,cutam h\ati>AlaU AnafLj6Aji> S;y6te.n> used 
a:j a teacher training tool a:.> wel'l as on in;7trumont for anal vo is 'of 
resource materials/ This 'instrument comprinos twa parts : firstly, 
an extended form; and secondly, a short form compiled from the third 
and fifth sections of the extended form. The short form is intended 
foV ..classroom teacher use" in the evaluation of resource materials or 
as a demonstration tool for. professional development. Four sections 

f the extended form de^l with the educational qualities of resource 
materials: 1.0 Product Characteristics, 2.0 Genefral Educational Quality 
of Materials", A. 6 Adapatability of Materials to Conditions of^. Use , and 
5.0 Overall Evaluation. The third section, -3.0 Ethnic Heritage Content, 
concentrates upon Jthe treatment of ethnic groups in terms of stereotyping, 
realism, accuracy and development of intercultural understanding. 
Except* for the section, Product Characteristics, of the extended form, 
criteria within both forms of this instrument are based upon a six-point 

w 

ratinp: scale . 

> ■ f 

9 

The project design group responsible for the instrument' published 
by the California State Department of Education acknowledges adaptation 
of parts selected frotn the instruments devised by the Social Science " 
Education Consortium and the Educational Products Information „ Exchange 
Institute. The intention of the project design group was to devise an 
instrument that could be used to train teachers to understand and 
internalize certain criteria relating to evaluation of resource , materials 
for ethnic studies so tha<t eventually such teachers could dispense with 
the analysis form and apply ^ quick, visual analysis to a material. 
The instrument comprises two parts: a Preliminary Screening Form that 
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i.ai) t)(> uned to Metormirifi whether a resource material warrants, complete 
evaiuation; and^a Curriculum Anaiy;3is Ouoationnaire to be completed on 
sepaivitc occa.<3ion3 by at least two e valuator 3 for the purpoi^e of . 
•provicfing a joint ovaluati^ -Ihe contents and format of the resource 
material. Questions within) the Curricuium Analysis Questionnaire 
should be conjpleted sequentia^lly by the evaluator 'and cover Instructional 
Purpose and Design (questions 1 to 6), Physical Characteristics of the 
Material (question?), Kthnic Per.spoctive (questions 8 to 17), Multiethnic 
Perspective (questions 18 to 30), Biases 'in the^^ Material •( questions 31 
to 33), Teacher Materials (questions 3^ and 35), Tteacher Preparation 
(questions 36 and 37), Evaluation Techniques (question 38 and 39), 
Summary (questions ^0 to ^2), and ^inal Recommendation (questions ^3 
to ^5)» True-false response items are used in the Preliminary 
Screening Form and questions 18 to of the Curriculum Analysis 
Questionnaire. Extended answer response^ are provided for additional 

^ r * 

Specification for each of these questlpns, and also for remaining 
questions in Curriculum Analysis Questionnaire. 

It is^ apparent from this examination of the three available 
instruments, that EP^Efo|rm A is the most significant in that it provides 
to a greater degree a capacity to anal/se resource m&terials in terms 
of educational Intents, transactions and outcomes as well as accomodating 
resource ma,teri,alS to particular educational f5rograms. 



3.K1.3 Additional Key Factors ^ 



In developing an instrument, sever^ additional, but unrelated 
factors are considered in the fV^H owing discussion. It is feasible 
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WuW l(it.(>ftlopPM(lence hotv^ni IIjo subject, mattor of biUn.p:ual rc3ou\x:e'" 

material:; and the developmont or bi.UnAuaJ proficUmcy could bo 
* 

(l<'inoii:;t ra1 od , o ! thou/rh psyclio I i luruic! tic resoatT.h liaa'not. concept. raied 
upon this foatnro. Apparently, this relationship would qlao havo 
impl i rat 101151 for phoriomona that have become predominant concern?) in 
psycliol i n/.^ii istic resoarch": linfi;uintic iti(jependence and llnp-uintic 
jnf.orforonce. The rolatlorushlp warrants extension to the iicope of 
cofHiitivt^ outc'omon .specified within an instrument designed for 
(^va.luTitlon of ->ocond iangua/re resource matoriala, to consider the 
pelative competences within the -categories of the four language 
:jl<ill3i luiteuing, apeaking, reading and writing. These are skills 
williin the conf igurational sequence and graphophonic gequonce, 
syntactic transformation and the semantic operators. It would seem 
that the relative development of learners' skills in listening, 
^^>F^oaking, reading and writing in two languages is affected by the 
emphase.-^ placed upon each of these c!^l^egories i^ithin the resource 
ma tori a 1 . 

\ 

The concept of cognitive style, as proposed by Wltkin (196^) 
and elaborated by Poole (1975), is significant for defining the . • 
natures pf both cognitive and affective outcomes as these affect 
learning by individuals and members of identifiable groups. 
Essentially, cognitive style attributes specific recurr^rj'g 
*patt6rns of thought for consistently inputting, processing, organizing, 
and structuring the external environment cognitively. The • 
implications of cognitive style advanced by these .writers cfosely 
correspond to contentions advanced within the hypothesis of 



I iiinnr.l.ic t'(.^lat..tvUy aMi^ib$%a,«l with Whorf (I9'-)0), t.licit, 'mutual 
mriiKMu in/' of .•ux- i o-ru J f.ur-al. bohavlouf , and Llio lexlcaT^aTuT'^ 
frr-armnat: ical cliar'ac: teri^nl-ica of iainmcXf.o dot.ennliie c^glriit jvo 
orvrainzaLioti. Wliftfoas tlie Whorfian hypothesis has not been 
omplciyjUy substantiated, Poole's review of empirical evidcuco 
for cognitive stylo auggeats that its validity can be established. 
Thone findings sup;ffe3t a degree of ■ interdependence between cognitive 
and ltnp:uistic functions. Differing cognitive styles between varlou.«3 
ethnic groups, for instance Anglo-Australians and Dutch-Australians, 
imply that there is a need to account for differing cognitive 
outcomes for different ethnrc groups. 

Robinson specifies natures 'of literary themes and cultural 

V 

identification as specific affective outcomes^ inhe^^nt in the ^ 
instructional use of resource materials. However, tViis consideration 
of affective outcomes can be extended to encompass -attitudinal and 
motivational factors affecting second language learning. Gardner 
and Lambert (1972) have established that the attitudes and cultural 
allegiances of bilinguals to each of their two linguistic groups 
affect motivation toward learning their respective languages, leading 
in some cases to dominance of either one language over the other 
language, and in other cases to bilingual competence. It is evident 
from Mackey's distinction that .resource onaterials may^e-^'purposefully 
categorized according. to the proportions of the two languages that 
are printed or recorded. Thus presentation in resource materials 
pf value positiorls and cultural judgments stimulates the development 
of cultural stereotypes affecting attitudes and motivation toward 
learning a second language; 

\ , . . 
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J.l.CM I'olirieM and Practices in_ Immigrant f-dura(.loi, in Australia: 
ImpUcations for the Developmp/t of Reoource Materlaly 

tn providing this account or observations related to- Immigrant 
otli.K:ati9n, the reader ahould^nsider the model presented in Fi^'ure 1. 
In relation to the-se ract9rn, considerable attention has been given ^ 
by NicoU (1976), Smollcz and Secombe (1977) and Young (1979") to the * 
changing nature arid (Emphases of immigrant education in Australia. 
The prevailing trend in Australia has shifted 'from as^dmilatior^ to 
integration of immigrants and their descendants, and in different ' 
degrees this is reflected in educational , practices . Despite this 
development, pthnlc pluralism for Immigrant communities has pot 
been established in Australia. . ^ 

Antecendent observations of developments? related to immigrant 
education in Australia clearly indicate 'the cumulative. effects of I 
contemporary social, political and economic factors. In considering 
these factors within the Australian educational" system, Martin (1978) 
, differentiated three stages of Australian responses to post-war immigrant^: 
the assimilationist phase of the -.1 950$ and early 1960s; a second phase 
in which immigrants we»ee seen as people with problems in the late 

« 

1960s and early 1970s; and a third phase during which itmnigrants 
^bftcame a minority pressure group since the mid 1970s. It is this 
last stage that is most relevant to tAis considerat^ion of language * 
policies and educational practices for immigrants in Australia. 

r 
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How(»V(U\ tho I'ornnu ITil ion nnd i mp 1 emont at i oo ^of oulucaLlona 1 

policies and pr-icticen Tor * i-mmi/rraiitn n.lso ref^lect the evolution 

I'vom a.sGimi lat, Ion t,o i otO;f>;ivit,i on of oLIinic groups, and bear examinntion 

in jasoaainf.-; how and why language policies in education have .boon 

moulded by prevailing attit.udea. Martin documents attltudinal changes 

in tho Australian community occurring from the period of the Child 

Mi^'iiMnt Education Program during tho second phase with its emphasis 
i 

up6n the toach.tng of Engl ish-as-a -second-language, to the broadened 
perspective of the third phase with incorporation of bilingual 
education, teaching of conajiiunity languages, multicultural education 
and ethnic schooling. 

The development from a single issue to a complex multiplicity of 
issues in the formulation of immigrant education policy is reflected 
in divergent educational practices adopted for teaching Eng}ish-as-a- 
second-language , bilingual education, community language education, 
multicuRural education and programs for ethnic schools. Continuing 
the practice of the Child Migrant. Education Progr'am, English-as-a-second- 

f 

language is still largely taught in isolation' from other subject areas 
of the curriculum within school-based withdrawal classes. Since 
finance provided by federal authorities for Engli'sh-as-a-second- 
ianguage programs has been most forthcoming, teacher and moterial 
resources have been developed advantageously although policy and practice 
have not substantially altered beyond the fundamental goal of teaching 
the immigrant English to overcome the obvious communicative problem. 

Whereas teachers of English-as-a-second-langu'age have been 
accused of perpetuating attitudes consistent with those prevailing 

(21) 
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'luriii// (hf^ necv)nd pliaoo, toachorn w.lthiti birfngual educaLion, 

(-omnuuii l.y languaj^c (Mjuc at i lui , miuI mu U. i cu Ltura I educalion at-c -iocn a.M 

innovative pro[>otienl.3 oV ethnic inLe^/.raLion within the Auytral ian 

comim.un ty , often extendhip i nvol V(?ment to Anplo-Aiu.;tral iaiK"--? . 

J 

Although biUnfj;unl od^ucatlon is still a rarity in Australian 
lan^^ua/J:e education, a compromii^o with the alms of the predominant 
innovative force, multicultural e0ucation>, has been reached thr(5ugh 
conmiunity language education programs involving on association of 
less demanding language an'd cultural experiences for ethnic, and 
mixed ethnic and Anglo-Australian classes, than in bilingual eyucation. 
Multicultural education, to an extent greater than community language 
education and bilingual education, has fostered the development of 
teacher and mclterial resources. The success of multicultural education 
can be related to its facility, in being adopted within the existing 
^rriculum. ' , . 

- Tt)c .Australian Department *of Education (1976) specifies the 
limi-tations in quantity and quality of resource materialg available 
for second langu^e and bilingua<l education programs in Australian 
schools. The general shortage of textbooks, maps, audio and visuaL 
tapes, and the use of imported materials are considered" the most 
important problems. The Committee stated that the small number of 
courses in primary schools did not warrant the publication of resource 
materials for this level, and that teachers should seek advice from 
the Australian Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, 
ejthnio schools, and curriculum and research jDranches of state education 
departments. PTSi^ilar situation is recognised to exist in secondary 

" • (22) ■ • ' 
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.•!\ liooUl but. Lho ConimUt.ee, felt, t.hat iinrnodlnt,o ro.MpotiMe would only occur 
thrvMi/.^h. itiilialivea Lakon by "part..ic.lp,'Uil.;j in ^jucb pt-oKrams . Al'thou;.';h 
at (Ik^ Limo of comml3nioti oC t.hls plou^erln^'; Roporti knowledge and 
ung(>r:!t.atKiing of t.tuuie dU'ncultl(?3 In Australian ImmiKranL education 
were Umited, totftiy aucti inerfGctunl recommendations would level 
criticism of superficial underatanding of moana to alleviate luich 
obtrusive problem.^. 



Whereas bilingual education, community language education and 
multicultural education tiave received varying degrees of support both 
within policies and programs of state and independent educational 
systems, ethnic schools have remained within the domain of ethnic 
communities. The qualitative poverty of teacher and material resources 

I 

in ethnic schools in~" Austra'i^ia as a result of this situation is wel.1 
documented. The Australian -Department of Education, Australian 
Institute of Multicultural Affairs (1980), and Commonwealth Schools 
Commission ( 1983) , in detailing limitations of resource materials 
u&ed in ethnic schools, point up the reliance of instruction upon 
cult;urally biased materials of foreign origin, the inappropriate 
levels in both language and subject matter for ethnic groups in 
Australia at which these materials aim, and printed materials that are 
incompatible with recent developments in linguistic theof'y and approaches 
to sec^d language learning. 

In conclusion, these observation's of- contemporary involvement in the 
five" disciplines of immigrant education indicate ^ gradual shift in 
emphasis within educational policies and practices from the teaching 
of English-as-a-second-language to multicultural education, community 
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lari/:^ua/.ro CHiiication and biliiiKiiol education. b'vidontJy, thin .shift 
\v\)] been fidvanced t.hroup.h wider, legitimate acceptance and socio- 
economic advancomont- of ethnic groupM within Australian society 
oii-ibl iii^: the development of attitudejis within the community o:5:jential 
. Tor- promoting?: .such re?3ponao.\5 . 

9 

J . 1 . ;\ Add i t i onal Key Jj ac t.ors 

r 

BlarKO and Mackoy iI97Y) Identjfy three related biases in imported 
ror.ourco n!,\itor j a hi ; 1 hoi50 of linguistic, cultural , <jand aocio-economlc 
nal iir-c?.-! . I, inrn i .-^t i c biar> arises when the colonial or immigrant 
.••.taiidard lair/MiaKc^ is at, Jexical variance with the standard language 
of th(^ [iom(^Tand. Since the country of reception often lacks the' 
fat:ilitie3 to initially prn^^iuce re-iource' materials for the multitude 
of lan/^ua/>e /':ronps amour it:; i riimi/^rants , the countries of origin 
arv frequently the sources of resource materials u::ed in immigrant 
(Mlination. Tlie!vM\')r^<^ , situo time \:\ likely fo have elapsed before 

^^r^.ull education prop:r^ams ar^ implemented, the likelihood of ; 
linguistic bias is hiph, although this gradually decreases as the 
imi^I(^mcnta tiocj^^ {^hase of immigrant education programs is extended* 

Linguistic bias is greater for colonial than for Immigrant 
groups since a substantial period is required for lexical variances 
to occur. The' status of the Language standard and dialects is 
important durinp: the initial period of immigrant ^^ettlement, ^l though 
wi thill an immigrant community the variety of dialects spoken is , 
gradually 'diminished in favour of the standard language, The rapid 
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adoption the? :?t.andn.rd I aMf.':u<i^':o ha:?, teiidod to minimi t.h(^ crfoctn 
of llnf';ni3ti.c bina in resource materials used in immigrant education. 

Moreover, Claydon eX al. (1977) identify "high and low codification 
contraata, comparable with those' identified t^y Ferguson (1930), auch 
as the formal, grammatically oriented style of n%rjy resource materials 
which is opposed to the child'' s informal experience of the second 
language in the home through 'parental communication. These authors 
insist that writers of resource materials must avoid formally codified 
language and that the material be presented in language consistent 
with the learner's language capacities. • The effect of socio- 
economic bias upon resource materials for immigrant education is 
comparable to socio-economic bias in other school subjects. Evidently, 
resource materials for immigrant education programs should.be suitable 
for universal education and not restricted by socio-economic bias to 
a particular group. 

'V 

Within immigrant education, cultural bias reflects the culture 
of the homeland or ^ linguistically idtentical ethnic group from 
another location. In resource materials, such cultural biases will 
identify features of the alien culture in terms not readily 
identifiable by the immigrant. 

I 

I 

» Although imported materials aimed at teaching native speakers 

provide authentic subject matter, avoiding the contrived language 

and contents of second language materials, evaluation of imported 

resource materials must account for inherent linguistic, cultural 

> • 

and socio-economic biases. 
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Hoccnl r(^3eat>c-h luxr, l^ecn conducted int-.o the ovaluation of lvi{ine.M 
towat'd minority ^^r^oupa within tbe flontciit'a of printed materiaLs. - 
Pratt- (1971, 1972) reportji upon the development of quantitative ■ 
meoGurements termed content analysis, evaluative asaertion analysis 
(Ofj^ood e.1 a^.', 1956), evaluative assertion rating? system (Pratt, 1969), 
and evaluative coefficient analysis ; Pratt 1971, 1972). 

■ . ' ■ ^ 

^ Evaluative coefficient analysis is an easily administered technique 

applying a list of 293 words ( ad jectlves , "adverbs , nouns and verbs) 
indicating favorable (+1), neutral (0) and unfavorable (-1) judgments 
of, the minority group, Althouf^h this word list accounted for the 
majority of evaluative terms identified, the -analyst is permitted to 
use his or hej^^judgment to Include additional vHrords. 

J. y/ 

Reliability data for evaluative coefficient analysis based upon 
judgments by multiple, raters are high (Pearson product -moment 
correlations' ranging from .921 to .962, with the mean n. b<?ing .<f^7) ^ 
From evidence gained from trialliog the word list with grades 7, 11 
and 12, and bachelor of education ftraduates, Pratt found that the grade 
7 subjects failed to discriminate 1? percent of the words the list. 
Despite this, Pratt concluded that the word list formed a basis for 
evaluative coefficent analysis of printed materials at reading levels 
between grade 5 and uni-v^sity graduate level. However, judgments 
should not be restricted to an individual analyst since the meaning 
of a word varies with speaker and context. The applicability of 
evaluative coefficient analysis for printed materials in non-English 
languages is not specified by Pratt, 
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• T[io rorrelaLion between the emphasoa placed by teachers upon bra] 

and litorary ucvjiUive 3kill;L; in the cla.'inroom thr'oug'h non-printed 

and print(?d r(?soLircc materials relevant to thla consideration. Aa 

Robinson hay indi«:ated throufrfi survey, teachers in immigrant education 

prop;rani3 possessed preferences for achieving either oral or literary 

skills in a second lan/3:uage. Teachers of a second- language showed 

a marked order of preference for selecting either listening and 

speaking, or reading and writing. Generally this preference determined 

the choice of forms of resource materials; teachers who emphasized 

oral skills preferred audio and audiovisual materials and th6se who 

/ 

emphasized writing preferred printed materials. Teachers stressing 
reading skills were divided between those preferring audio and audio- 
visual materials and those preferring printed materials. Consequently, 
teachers' preferences for emphasizing particular cognitive skills 
. to the detriment of other skills, will affect the relative achievement 
of learners in listening and speaking skills, or reading and writing 
skills through the use of resource materials. 

However, a significant factor ensuing from second language learning 
in bilingual education and community language education programs is the 
need to attain balanced competence between listening, speaking, reading 
and writing in the second language. The present attitudes of teachers 
are in conflict with such an objective. Such an objective is 
infrequently achieved by children of -immigrants learning a second 

V 

language either at home or in the school unless conscious attention 
is paid to the consistent development of each language skill'. This 
approach would rightly value the use of resource materials that 
considered the balanced development of each language skill. 
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J,.' Cont i nponc ioM and Congrijeiicoa ; 

The VorcfToinfr^ doycrlption of observations concerning the 

development, Implementation and evaluation of resource materials 

for immi/2;r?int education programs in Australia fails to provide 

conclusive evidence of contingencies between antecedents, transactions 

and outcomes.^ It is evld^^nt that the teaching of English-as-a-^ 

Mocond-language, the predominant immigrant education program, still * 

monopolizes financial investment including the development of 
f 

resource materials. Only relatively minor financial amounts have 
been allocated to the* development of resource materials in Australia 
for bilingual education, community language education and multicultural 
education programs. 

This situation has developed as ^^►;onsequence of ' several factors. 
These include lltentralized administrative and financial controls 
imposed upon development of resource materials for immigrant education 
pro/7;rams in Australia by federal agencies, in particular the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission, the Language Teaching Branch and the 
Curriculum Development Cehtre, rather than furthering development 
within state or local bodies. These agencies have concentrated upon 
the production of resource materials for the Child Migrant Education 
Program and have inadequately responded to the needs for resource 
materials in other -areas of immigrant education. The reports by 
the Australian Department of Education, Australian Institute of 
Multicultural Affairs and Commonwealth Schools Commission point, to a 
lack of co-ordination between, these agencies in fufilling the role 
of development of resource materials which forms a minor portion 




I 



of ! lu' i r art 1 v i t . 

Connequontly , ^duc^tor^ workv^s?; withj.n u?mu/^.rant t^ijuc:-:iav>n rely 
upon r^eaourco material:^ i^yf^iope-: in b^cdtiond ou^id^ Ausr-ruij.5[ 
rather thtiu upon Locally orodu< m.j nirtt.<Dri<>il.y . Tho lack c^/ quality 
arul quantity of resource rnater^aLs (\^.r inKrij^raht education programs 
affect^a the extent to wnjuch oduc^ato^'*^ can respond W transactional 
roqulrement.s, for msv^anc^ K.ho need for a varU>ty oi ?;Qachlng approache 
to be Implementeo^ r^ffespom:?^ to interactive paLtorn:^; between teachers 
and learners, and t;herebv llm:it:3 the educational Wtcomes that can be 
achieved . 

This account impj:kes thar incongruence exists between the 
observations of the pr.ictlc© of Immigrant education and its intents. 
Whereas the intent of contamporary policies and practices in immigrant 
education programs are to educate the community toward a goal of 
into^^ratingimmiKJ^ants wlthm Australian society, observations indicate 
that this intent is only partially met through the combination of 
assimilationist and integrative responses of current immigrant ^ 
education programs in Australia, 

• 

In effect, the. role played by resource materials in inunigrant/;..* 
education programs reflects this situation. American educators 
within the fields of bilingual education and ethnic studies have 
shown th^at congruence between educational intents and observations 
of planning, implementing and evaluating resource materials can be 
attained through assessing resource materials by means of an evaluation 
instrument. Likewise, a significant way to overcome the current 
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situation in Australia would be to develop criteria by which educators 
can Judge resource materials for immigrant education programs. 

J 
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•».^A ^!odei Vov Ihc Evai uat.io;i of Ro;-.ourcx> Materials for I3i 1 1 
Bicu 1 tur^al Edi^catioti > 

Tho authpr is now able to develop an instrument to evaluate 
rogource materials used in bilin^jcual bicultural education programs 
in Australia. Althoup-h this Instrument is essentially an adaptation 
bailed upon models^ presented, in the precedir,-ig dispussion ,. an endeJav^f* 
tiero has boeq made to develop an ins(;.rument- based upon criteria that' 

' ' ' < ' " i i ' ^ 

will meet standards required in resource materials for bilingual 
education, community language ecfjcation and multicultural education. 
Alth9ugh not specifically developed for evaluating resource* materials 
used in programs for^English-as-a-second-language or in ethniti; 
schQols, it would be feasible to adapt the instrument to the particular 
needs of resource materials used in these programs. 

•Howevev-, the development of an instrument to evaluate resource 
materials for bilingual bicultural education must take account of 
research in three fie^s. Predominant consideration will be given 
to establishing the instrument ' s basis within a model of educational 
evaluation. The model proposed by Stake has been selected since its 
purpose is to allow an -evaluator to describ(5 and judgeNan 
educational program, and it. can be applied to describingland judging 
descriptive-analytic, evaluative and decision making^ fuqcWphs of 
curriculum materials." Secondly, account will be taken of current 
developments concerning bilingualism within the disciplines of 
psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics as these relate to the 
evaluation of "bilingual resource materials. Thirdly, account will 
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bo token of current ctevelopmentw concerni nf?:' b.l cultural lam aM theae 
•^\nlat(^ to evaluation of bicultur^a.l education materials. 

A : I T}h^ Role of f;ducatloiial Evaluation . 

Both th(?' cvaluator'a form and uner';; form of this instrument 
havo been derived from several independent sources. The format of 
the eval.ua tor '.-3 form emanates from EPlEform A, although an attempt, 
hn:; been m^(\o to includoynew r.oc ti ons^^and modify the existing sections 
of th'is instrument in accordance with prescriptions defined in Stake's 
model-. The nnliire of criteria adopt.ed in the new section, Outcomes, 
liavo is.sued from Robinson';? model. The user's form has been dr)voloped'' 
from Part , Decision Makinp; in a 'Specific Context, of the Sussex 
Sclieme, but i ncorporvites cri teria "developed from Factors in the 
Instruction.il Setting'- contained in Rducational Products Information * 
Kxchan/:^o TnstitiiijQ ( iqV6 ) . ^- ifowev6r , the cohstruction'"or' this 
instri^ent was only undertaken after its consistency was established 
with the constructs oT Stake's model. An account of these develop- 
ments follows. 

Information Exchfln^Jco Institute in JEPIEform A damonstrat^es a 
. peremptory concern -for establishin/s; compatibility tjetween resource 
materials and educational programs in which the materials are 
implemented. Instructional design analysis provides a model 
capable of illustrating this relationship, as well as considering 
I hp roles of criteria (what variables to consider), ;;tandardn « 
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(wliat ratiiir^ to conj^idor mer i t.orionn ) , and Jud/>:in(Mit.s of absolute 
and relative .^Uftndardb u6cor>:u\ry (o> undertake the.mo.st appropriate 
rorm oV development of resource materials and pr\')/^^ram:^ roUowinr 
the-ir^ evaluation. 

r 

Thla Bas enabled' the aut.hor to develop a model able to 
nccomodate^ the descriptive-analytic, e||aluative and decision making 
functions provided in Stake's model. The nature of the author's 
model is illustrated In Figure 5. Figure 5^ illustrates descriptive 
data in terms of concurrent antecedents, transactions and outcomes 
from t'v;n»^r more existing sets of resource materials that are 
evaluated relatively in terms of criteria and standards. The 
criteria specified within the model satisfy the descriptive-analytic 
function, and the standards specified within the model satisfy the 
evaluative function required to fulfill the -analysis of resource - 
materials. The evaluator or user is then able to pose Judgment^ 
concerning the usea of the resource, materials within programs in ^ 
"terms. of the ""available alternative courses. Provision of the^e 
judgments witliin the model satisfies th? decision making function 
required to fulfill the analysj.s of resource materiTals. 'The 
alternative courses are represented in the user's form. 

» - Insert Figure 5 about here 

Figure 6 provides a suj^mary of descriptive data for antecedents, 
transactions and outcomes within both intents and observations. 
A particular characteristic is the di^l nature of the antecedents, 
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. t rniin.u t icin.s ami oiitcotm\M: liack/rrouiid chafMct.eriMt i on atul* froa 1 
O(_in:i(,itut.o .fh('^ antVx:odoiilM5 ; t rauyartlons compt'iye of ij^inlent-y and 
moMv(-)(i;:i ; ami' outcomri! include outcomes and evaluat ion. ♦ The atithor 
\u\3 adhered to 3t9-|<f* '.3 requirement ttiat the rationale be considered 
independently but in relation to ro^u^arch and development (rercreiice 
j.n>oup3, trialJinp; and validation). Although judgments concerning 

r 

contlnp^TiC'ieg and congruences are outside the scope of the 
doncriptive data, "the evaluator must, refer to each in torma of' 
relating regource materials to programs. Although background 
characteristics are an integral part of the descriptive data, such 
factors h#ve extensive spatial and temporal references to which the 
foaturcj; of other constructs are partly excluded, so that background 
chara^eristits have been coosidered independently. 

♦ ■ 

- Insert Figure 6 about here - 

\ 

Whereas the' preceding discussion accounts for the descriptive- 
analytic function defined within the context of a curriculum model, 
the evaluative functiqn must encompass consideration of the uses 
criteria and standards are applied to within the instrument. Since 
the instrument is based upoih the model develbped by Stake, explicit 
standards have been specif ied^f or criteria includad in each cor^struct. 
Standards provided in an instrument based upon Stake/s model constitute 
two types: common standards generally presumed within evaluational 
instruments, and differing standards, which allow the evaluator or 
user to present argument^ in support of and in opposition to aspects 
of the material specified within criteria;of the instrument. Although 
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till.:; i n:.?( runiont: ■ prwMunio.s that comnu^n (.aiidard^j will bo applied 
wiMnii the dc^^cript i ve^sUia.IyMc and evaluative ruucLlon.s of the 
evaJuator'' r> ftnnn and dec:i3ion making function o'f ttie user's for^m of 
th(^ inatrumont, dlffening atafidarda are provided In both forms of 
the inytrument to enable the evaluator or user to make Judgments 
relating to selection or implementation decisions concerning 
particular resource materialst -This instrument also combines the 
descriptive-analytic and evaluative functions through providing 
both descriptive and checklist facilities. Such an approach combines 
the objective capacity of checklist formats whilst avoiding the 
partial nature of their coverage through providing scope for the 
description of the material. Such procedures have added to the 
formal nature of evaluation by providing descriptive data upon which 
an evaluator or user can base judgments of the material, 



However, the scope of criteria presented is limtted despite their 




bases within, a particular evaluational model. To overcom*e this 
restriction, an analyst must develop a degree of expertise in both 
educational evaluation and^ the particular disciplines of immigrant ' 
education in order to analyse particular resource materials on the 
bases of both common and differing standards specified in this 
instrument. The developers of instruments neviewed in* this paper 
have each indic^^ted the ne^d for training of analysts. Although, 
to some extent this requirement is ameliorated, through the specification 
of standards within this instrument, it is essential that an analyst 
undergo training informally, or through a training cours% The 
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account provided in the .lntrod\ictlon t.o.^tho Guide will aasir.l, Lhe . 
analyst in providin;^ basic traj.riinff within the context of the 
potontial audience addressed by this report. 

A.:^ The Role of Linguistic Renoarch upon Bilingual Materials ' 

* > ► 

The natures of bilingual curriculum materials, including both ■ 
native language and oocond language mate-rials, have been shaped by ' 
developments in linguistics. Acceptance of behavlorisih-ln linguistl 
challenged deductive teaching of grammatical rules implicit within 
the grammar-translation approath, and ensured the predominance of 
tnductJve teaching of grammar through the direct Wthod . The 
succeeding development of structural linguistics, incorporated 
patrtern practice, graded- structures , phonemics, intonation. 
Contrastive linguistics supported the adoption of the audlolingual 
model for the desigi\ of resource materials during the post-war 
period. Although the transformational grammar of Chomsky (1957,' 
1965) challenged the behaviorist propositions of structural linguistic 
it was designed to explain the linguistic competence of a native 
speaker and not second language learning. There wae little change 
in the design of resource materials except for a reduction in rote 
memorization. However the challenge posed by transformational 
gramma-r did allow for the subsequent developrtient during the 1970s 
of a set of new teaching approaches for second language learning," 
as well as a revival of grammar-translation methodology in modified 
form through the communicative competence of the cognitive code 
method. These materials were usually advanced as solutions to poor 

t 
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porformanct? duo to !.h(^ irKM hMni( ,il a[>[)r^)a( li(\«; ol' r.n-lir!- nirt horl.-; . 
Theno approachon vary froin ourriculam modclr, Vor b i 1 i n/>;ual (.Hliu.<it ion , 
such [V3 \ho inirnor^rJon pro^rram.s dovcHopcn? by b<:imboi"l .iiid Tiickor ]^)V.*" 
to teachlnp: methods focuning upoa-lo^^sor) pVcn^oatat^a %o leartun- 
i^esponses, tmch 113 the Siletil Way dovoloped by Ga(.tc>>;n() (1971-^), 
CounselllnK-loarnin.// developed by Cur^rvfn (T97o), tlie Na,tut\'Al Appr\u\ch 
developed by Terrell (1977), Total Phyi3.ical Hespon^.ie developed by 
Asher (1977), and Suw^stopedia developed by L.ozanov (19'-9). 

Bilingual materlial.'D consist of four clasyes: matorials in the 
second lanp;uage developed abroad which relate to native language 
education; materials in the. second language written for specific 
ethrH^ needs; materials in the second language written for general 
needs; and materials involving translation. Each of these classes 
of material involve particular problems of implementation within 
programs offered to Australian ..children , for instance, materials 

r 

developed for native language speakers are IJkely to contain both 
inappropriate subject matter and language level whictx will require 
particular descripive comments on the part of the evaluator. General 
CQnstructs of the instrument incorporate criteria and standards 
designed to evaluate bilingi/al materials. Special reference is paid* 
within the contents to linguistic characteristics and language level 
of bilinp^.ial materials, within the Method to teaching approaches, 
arte] to particular categories of cognitive skills related to listening, 
speaking, reading and writing within the Outcomes. 
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^.3 The Role of Mul ticul t^ural ism upon .RJcul tural Materials 

The nHures of bicultura,! curriculum matcriaUi have been shaped 
by clevelopmentiB within multicultural education. Multicultural oducat^i 
also presents "a.. dlfnenslon of social sciences educa^tion and has adopted 
the model of curriculum development associated with these disciplines. 

The American experience .in education for cultural pluralism has 
not achieved consensus. Gibson (1976) has categorized four approaches 
used in the United States of America: education of the culturally 
different^or benevolent multicultaralism; education about cultural 
differences or cultural understand in/t;; education for cultural pluralism 
and bicultural education, 'The firi^t clpproach is compensatory and 
implements special programs for ethnic rfiinority ciroups; the second 
approach aims at cultural understanding for all learners; the third 
approach is designed for integration of mifiority ethnic groups by 
providing educational opportunities for cultural equality; and the , 
fairth approach is designed to integrate particular ethnic minority 
groups to allow learners the opportunity of operating equally within 
two cultural group,a, Although this cTassif ication applies to 
American educational progranls, Bullivant (1981) believed thede 
categories relate to programs* d'^ve loped in Australia. This view is 
substantiate.^ by Smolici; (1979) who identifies two types of programs 
relating to education for cultural pluralism in Australian schools: 
ethnic educational programs for the benefit of ethnic ' learners but 
available for Angla-Aus^tralians with a special interest; and 

4 

multicultural education for aM Australian learners. 
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Since commoDtators and r(-3oarctiorM of cuJ. lural plural trjm in 



Australia are rather more concornod with plil lonophica 1 than currMcular 



a curriculum model adopted Vvom 3oc;ial .•=^ciences education. However, 
the intent of education for cultural plurnlism has been toward the 
adoption of an integrated approach acrosi.1 subject liner, of the curriculum. 



The development of. the new social studieq during the 1960s, and its 
extension to the interdisciplinary approach taken within social sciences 
education during the 1970s, is consistent with the requirements of 
education for cultural pluralism. ^ 

However, only bicultural education, which constitute:^^ one alternative 
approach to education for cultural pluralism, is relevant to this study. 
Constructs within the instrument incorporate criteria and standards 
designed specifically to evaluate bicultural materials. Particular 
reference -is paid to the description of cultural references within the 
Identification of Resource Material, and to particular organizations 
of cognitive sk^ls related to social science disciplines within the 
Outcomes. 



issues, the development of resource materjalr^ has 'been dependent upon 




5, Conclusion 

The Bilingual Education Progro/n.s (Title VIT) and the Fthnic 
Heritage Studies Programs (Title IX) oV the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act stimulated the development of bilingual education, 
multiethnic education, ethnic .studies and multicultural education 
programs in the United States of America during the 19703, ^ A common 
theme pervading North A^nerican literature in thene fields, an outcome 
of these developments, is the consistent pleading by commefttator.^3 for 
educators to heed requirements for qualitative evaluation of resource 
material^ available for immigrant education programs, Rosenberg (n.d.) 
Anderson (1972), and Banks (197^), to name only a few, reiterate this 
theme constantly. These writers also provided useful guidelines for 
researchers to apply to the educational evaluation of resource materials 

The ina(;lequacies of resource materials used in thesei- programs , 
and |(he consequent need for. improvement in their quality, soon 
became obvious. This presented a challenge to evaluatoVs as well 
as developers to provide criteria that resource materials should 
meet. Evaluators responded in several ways to this challenge. 

Concurrent with this trend was the development of models and 
instruments for evaluating resource materials. Klein (1978), 
commenting uporl the evaluation of curriculum materials, states that 
rapid expansion of resource materials occurred in the United States of 
America in response to the curriculum reform movement during the 
1960s. ' This expansion was caused by four factors: the reassessment 
of the goals and achievements of public schooling; the dissatisfaction* 
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shown vby tertiary educat6r3 with lUe educational aqhievelneiit:, of 
incom.itiji?: students; the expansion of knowlodRe iil||j^ny dl4>c i pi ines ; 
and th([i growth of civil rifrht^ movementn amon^^ many minority f^roup.^j. 
The outco^ne of this movement was the production of a vast qu^tntity 
of resource, materials for redefined and new areas of the curriculum. 
This expansion of resource materials, together with the decontra\l ization 
of American schooling and the trend towards accountability in education, 
focused attention upon the need for the evaluation of resource ^ 
materials during the 19703, 

It was fortuitous that these trends occurred simultaneously. 
Such activities created a demand for the development and adaptation 
of ^instruments to evaluate resource materials- for Immigrant education 
programs > and As a result models developed by the Social Science 
Education Consortium (1971) was adapted by the Social Science Education 
Cons6rtium (1975) and California State Department of Education, and by 
Eash w^s adapted by Educational Products Information Exchange Institute 

and the California State Department of Education. Unrelated to these 

> » ■ • 

developments, a secoqd trend culminating in the development of 
•evaluative coefficient analysis by Pratt,, was directed toward the 
analysis of the content of resource materials for biases. 

Within their analysis, Eraut al. identified the models 
developed by the Social Science Education Consortium (1971) and by 
Eash with the. behaviorally stated objectives of the curriculum model 
advocated by Tyler (19A9) and Bloom eJ: al. (1971). Eraut e>t al. 
are critical of the implications drawn from the Tyler-Bloom model 
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of curriculum development that aulhorn of these models have applied 
to the evaluation of reaour.ce matorlaUK In particular, they criticize 
the behavlorist approach of tank analysis applied by Eash* v^hlch they 
believe is appropriate for curriculum development but inappropriate 
for curriculum analysis. Howevoi^ Eraut e.t af. confined their 
analysis to the 'original instruments developed by the Social Science 
Education Consortium (1967) and Eash, and in each case these instruments 
have been considerably modified into the present ^instruments utilized 
by the Social Science Education Consortium and Educational Products 
Information Exchange Institute. ^ 

Australian education has not experienced a sudden and formidable 
expansion of resource materials comparable to that occurring in the 
United States of America but rather responded caujtiously to internal 
demands and t-^o external influences emanating from the United States of 
America. As early as 197^*, Tsounis (197A) had commented upon the 
inadequacies in quality and reliance upon imported resource materials 
used in Gre6k ethnic schools in Australia. Federally sponsored 
'reports by Australian governme^nts , including the Australian Departmentr 
of Education, the Australian Institute of Multicultural Affairs, 
and most recently the Commonwealth Schools Commission, have consistently 
stat.ed'* the failings of resource materials used in immigrant education 
prb^ams. It can, therefore, be concluded that development, 
implementation and evaluation of resource materials for immigrant 
education programs has barely commenced in Australia. To date, 
the development and implementation of resource materials in several 

-areas of immigrant education are very limited, and there has been 
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UttlG if any attentloii of forod- lo l.ho development of criloMMa and 
ytandards for the evaluation of rejioupco mat ordain. 

.r 

\ 

Con-seqUently , Australian evaluaLora of ro^ourco matorinln lack 
a modol to dr^w upon. TheroforG, those ov^Uuntor^j must use modgls 
developed elsewhere. The evaluator miwl ye loot from available modeLM 
and develop an Instrument v;hich will apply to tho context of immigrant' 
education programs in Australia. 

In preparing criteria for the evaluation of resource materials for 

immigrant education programs, the author took several (Considerations 

into account: firstly, objections raised by Fraut al, concerning the 

limitations of existing models for the evaluation of resource materials - 

were acknowledged; secondly, attention was given to the main^features 
m 

of instruments currently available for the tivaluation of resource 
materials for immigrant education programs ;^ an\ thirdly , it was realized 
that the models and instruments available may bejinappropriate for " 
evaluation of resource materials because of the comaparatively recent 
development of immigrant education programs in Australia, and the 
relative poverty of resource materials. It is proposed that the 
criteria established within this report are QOnsistent with an acceptable* 
definition of ,a model for the evaluation of resoi\rce materials: 
a structurally organized set of criteria designed for application by 
an analyst to given types of resource materials with the purj^ose of 

V 

evaluating their most important characteristics. 
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SELECTING RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 'FOR DUTCH ' 
BILpGUAL BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 




Introduction 



The second part oV lUit^ evaluation projoct airriM to utilize tho 
instruments developed in the (^irst part to analyr^o and arinotate 
r;esource materials prer>ently available for Dutch language and cyltural 
programs in Australian vsrhooUi,. In pr*oceeding with the projocL, 
contact wds'made with publishers and distributors of resource 
mater'ials following reference to material::} used in programs offered 
by four independent schools in Tasmania. 'The purpose of thi:^ * 
Introductory section is t6 state both contextual background and the 
investigatory methodology employed in the project. 



6.1 Background 



it 



6,1,1 The Dutch Immigrant Community in Tasmania 



Dutch immigrants constituted the largest non-English speaking 
group entering Tasmania ^ bcrtween 19^*7 and 1961, having increased 
from 13 pers9ns to 3 556' persohs during this period. Decrease 

T 

largely due to out~migration has- been evidenced among Dutch 
immigrants after 1961 , since numerically they had declined to 3 008 
persons at the time of the 1981^census, Additionally ,M 658 
persons stated for this census that both parents had been born in 
the^ Netherlands , and 2 76? persons fetatod that one parent had been 
• born in the IJetherlands . > ^ 
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The pattern of sottlemont of Dutch Immi fav^ntr, botwoen 19A".' 
and 1961 was concentratod Jn specific municipal i t.iot^ (local 
Kovernmont aroaa) of Taamanla with the 1 argent coDcontration:^ in 
Launceston, KiriRborouf^h , Hobart and Ulverstono, reripocti vc?ly , 
Although there has been a dispersion of Dutch immifrrantiJ within 
the State /major concentrations still remain in the orip:inal 
localities of settlement. As Davios (196'.)) romarkod , the pattov^n 
of settlement of Dutch immigrants, notably in urban fringe zones 
and major towns, contrasted markedly with the settlement patterns 
of other immigrant groups. [: 

Since their ^tabJ^ishment in Tasmania, Dutch immigrants have 

implanted and adapted^ the characteristic societal compartmenta 1 Ization 

of the Netherlands: denomijiations of which the.. Reformed Churcher> of 
V 

Australia (affiliated to the fundamentalist Cfalvinist GeAe^on.me^\de^ 
Kt/ihdn of the Netherlands) is predominant; and an associated 
educational aspect constituted by the Association of Christian 
Parent-controlled Schools . ^ 

Although both the Reformed Churches of Australia and the 
Association of (ilhrisVian Parent-controlled Schools were founded by 
Dutch immigrants, schools associated with this body steadily 
established independence from the Reformed Churches and admission 
of students- is not restricted by church adf'f illation * The specific 
educational foi^ established by the Association of Christian 
Parent-controlled Schools indicated characteristic features of the 
Ge^e^Jo/tmee/ide system of voluntary associations of schools with 
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cc^nmon roli/rioui:i and educational pltUo:3or)hion, i\\]6 ot-.lablirAmoul 
of administrative form.'} tmch at^ boards of directors, commttlroM, 
and mo3t recently, school councils, ba.'iod upqjp paretitnl porticipntion . 
flowevor, certain tulaptationa have evolved to accomodate thi^^ 
educational form to exl.sttnp circum^^tances , developl<fents and 
structures within Australian education. Apparently these have 
larpoly been in response to the .lack of a well-doflned equivalence 
to the denominational compartmenta I ization of education in the 
Netherlands, and the comparable weakness of the independent 
educational system in Australia. The resulting effect has 
integrated schools of the Association into the Australian educatfonal 
system without losing the fundamentfal characteristics of their - 
identity. 

Additionally, the Free Reformed Church (affiliated to the 
V^jCftmaakt GQAQ.^on.me,eAde.n Ko^Kk of the Netherlands, a conservative 
faction that split from the GG/iG(Jo/tr?TGG>^dc Kzn.hzn^) has established 
a congregation, and the associated Free Reformed School Association, 
in Launceston. 

f>.1.2 The Schools surveyed within the Project 

The purpose here is to present information concerning four 
schools participating in the project. Although the intent ts not 
to present case studies of each school that stand independently 
from the thematic concerns of this work, elements of this approach 
have been adopted 'in this discussion. 



I 



0.1. ('alvin ChrKsl-lar) .Sdiool 



The Calvin Christian School Ig^ loralod In (.ho Kinpborou^\-h 
municipality at Kingston, a commuter township situated sixtot^n 
kilometres south of Hobart, the :n.ato capital of Ta:3mania\ ^Ithou^-h 
oeparatod from Hobart by ru^r/red hi.lls rlothod with eucaiypt fon^^t, 
Kin^r.ston is a rapidly -rrowing , middle clans towrnship bordorinf^ 
farmlands. AlthouA':h Kin^^-ston ' i s mainly residential, servicer* are 
developing; and thoro is a zone of so"condary Industry situated on the 
northern outskirts. The ethnic composition of the resident 
community consists substantially of Rrntish and Dutch immigratU,s, 



The early development of the School wag associated with the 
settlement of Dutch immigrants in the Kinp:borouph municipality. 
Those Dutch settlers constituted a unique^ immigrant community in 
Australia. A centralized concentration of Dutch immi^2:rants was 
established in this locality following: the /?:roup migration of seven 
families from the province of Groningen in 1950. ■ An account 
of this proup mi/?:ration and its consequences is contained in van der 
Mast ( 1963) . 

Although the seven found in/2: families became members of the 
Australian Presbyterian Church, successive immigrants, who could 
not accept the modernism of this Church, established a congregation 
of the Reformed Churches of Australia in 1952. A consequence of 
this action was the establishment of the Association of Christian 
Parent-controlled Schools of Hobart and Kirt/j;ston in-.195A. 
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Dutch-Aunlral Ian commuriily w.^ii oblir<'Ml to f^inanro Lho con:>t rur t i on i>(* 
t.he vSchool . An allolnionL of land wa.M pMPc^ha^unJ in 1961 upon ^ich 
U)o tWrst three rl assvooms of the i^rluiary i30(:lion were built, Tho 
Calvin Christian ochool waM officially oi)oned on January ;hJ, 19b,-, 
bocomin/?: the first ychooX established by the Association of ChrlsVian 
Paront-contl^olled Schools in Australia. Kaivly plans to extend the 
School with l<inderp:arten and secoruiar^y ru'^eas were pt^eventod by the 
lack of. staff , initially limited to three 'members . However, 
increasing enrolments made extensions necessary^,, with a classroom and 
activity room added in 1Q68, two additional classrooms in ^1970, and 
an assembly hall, staff and office accomodation in .1973. In 1973 
a kindergarten section was added, and between 1976 and 1980 the 
secondary section was constrOScted , These developments presently ^ 
allow, the School to offer education from kindergarten to the end of O: 
the lower ^J^condary level (grade 10), 

4 

The education of the children of these Dutch settlers can be 
divided into three successive phases. During the earliest period, 
until the commencement of 'primary education by the Calvin Christian 
School, these immigrants received both their primary and secondary 
education within the state "feducational system. ^Tho initial part of 
the second^phase began when 77 children left the state scliool to attend 
the Calvin ChrlsUan School. Sifcnif ic<\ntly , an assitjiilationist 
educational philosopl^y was adhored to^by the AHSOcintion nt that. time. 
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The Calvl!) Christian School w«:5 to oa«ihew_jmy_jnijj: c^^^ 

educational profrram, partly no as not to affront tl)t> local AiikIo-- 
Australian population. T\w lanpua^ro adopted in the School wan Kn/.\1 i.Mh ; 
Dutch w«s not taufrht. Durinp; (.h^ ^)r'conf^ phnno , Dutch-Aunt ra I inn 
children obtained their secondary education within the :3tat.o (Hiuc.ai i ona 1 
system. However, t.ho most recoul phase has be{-?ii marked by t.tio 
ostablishmenL of socondnry cducat-l.on al the Calvii) Chriat lan School , 
which has resulted in an exoduy of Dutch--Au.straUan children from tho 
8tarf.o educational system . 

The ethnic back^rx-)und of the ytudent population has divornified 
considerably since tho School's foundation. In itM first year\ '97% 
of the enrolment was of Dutch background but this has decreased to 
approxlma^tely ^0% in recent years. The School has had three principals 
the first principal overseeing moat developments within the School. 
Originally, the staff were largoly of Dutch origin but today most 
teachers have an Anp;lo^Austral Ian background. 

The later seventies witnessed a shift from the earlier assimi- 
lationist policy to an integrative policy within the School's 
administration in response to changing attitudes among the local 
Dutch-Australian population. In mid 19V9, the parents of enrolled 
students were surveyed to establish the degree of support for the 
introduction of a program entitled Dutch Language and Culture. The 
majority of parents supported this proposal, and following application 
for a grant to the Multicultural Education Co--ordinating Committee, 
the program was introduced in /^rrad^s 5 and 6 in dune, 1979. During 



.succeed Inf: yoarn, the pro/rr\^jm has 1>o(mi c^x1(mu1(m1 I ln-fMirhon t fln^ 
?jecondary ii(.>ct.lon, but. holiii/ dopoiKiOMit upon fiiianco pt^^vidoci Mirv^ni'-h 
frrant:^, has had to bo redurod In 19B^k 

Tho program \ms expor ioncod .suciceii.s lo the extent,, that fln/.^lo- 
Aual.ral.lan aa weH as Dutch-Aiistrnliati childron partic ipnt.o , The. 
rirst^ teacher operating within the pt^oRram prepared a cnrricuiar 
document outlining a syllabun to b(^ followed fr^oin grade 13 through to 
grade 10. The general goals of thir^ curriculum are to acquaint the 
students with the culture, history and geography of the Netherlands, 
and to gain comn^and of oral and written communication in the Dutch 
language by way of conversation^^ at the appropriate level and the 
writing of simple stories and letters. The direct method Is seen 
as the appropriate teaching, approach for second language study. 
In gra-des 9 and 10, greater emphasis is placed upon use of tho Dutch 
language as a means of self-expression. 

6.1.2.2 Emmanuel Christian School 

The Emmanuel Christian School is located at Rokeby, an outer^ 
suburb situated eleven kilometres east of Hobart. Rokeby, originally 
a small town of some hls^toric note upon which residential ' 
development has encroached, is now a largely working class housing 
estate' bordering farmlands. The suburb has a young population and 
is almost entirely residential . 
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Wlioroaa Calvin ChrLvitian r)Chool dorlvoc; \ inl^ake from .stiUt\tn)M 
on the weaterMi aliore of the Derwont River, I [lo Intake area of the 
Enimanuol Christian School la restricted to tho exclusively residential 
suburbs on the oajstern shore of tho River. ThOMO eaatei'n nubui'b.s, 
collectively within the Clarence, municipality , contain j.tignlf i cant 
numbers of British, German and Dutch immigrant:-;. 

The Emmanuel Christian School, whicii pro;L',entlV bar. an enrolment 
approaching 150 students, opened in February 1979 with 35 students 
and two teachers. The School is still in tho initial phase of 
development and corTs'isls of infant and primary sections. A school 
library has recently been opened. Emmanuel C^iristian School is a 
member of tho Association of Christian Parent-controlled Schools and 
still retains its original principals *^ 

A program, entitled Dutch Language and Culture was initiated in 
1982 throughout grades 5 and 6, operating until the close of 1983. 
Because'^of a reduction in the grant provided through the Multicultural 
Education Co-ordinating Committee, the program was dlscontinuecf 
until additional finance becomes available. 

6.1.2.3 Launceston .Christian School 

• t 

The Launceston Christian School is located six kilometres from 
Launceston within Riverside, a residential suburb. Riverside extends 
northwards alonp: the Tamar River and the suburb is an exclusively 

— • --'T^. -—(51) 
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upper and middle class roaldenMal zone. The nuburb io 
GsLablished and, a.l thou^^h there in lillle :toc:otuJary indiK'-H.ry, 
.services an) well dovelopod. 



\ 



The Launcoston Christian School in controlled by the A3:;ociation 
of Christian Parent-controlled ^ichoola, baunceaton, formed in 1963. 
In 1973, the Association purchased the pronent nite of the Scliool . 
Tho School was opened in 1976 with t\^o 'teachers and 37 studentn in 
grade 1 thoup;h to grade 5. Secondary classes, commencing' with 
grade 7 in 19'/8, were extended annually so that grade 10 classes 
began in 1981. The present enrolment in in excess of ;^00 students 
with a teaching complement of ?1. 

The ethnic background of the stuc^nt population has diversified 

considerably so that approximately ^0% of presently enrolled students 

\ 

are of Dutch background. A program entitled Ijoll^nd, Life and 



Language, was ini tiate(f?at the 'School to grade b through to -grade 10. 
Because of decreasing enrolments of Dutch-Australian children, the 
program discontinued at the close of 1983 and replaced by a 
general multicultural program. 

K 

6.1,y.A John Calvin School' 

The John Calvin School is located in central Launceston, within 
a working class residential zone. The area adjoining the School 
comprises a coftibination of deteriorating residences, small factories 
and service industries. The ethnic composition of the resident 
community consists of German, Dutch, Italian and British immigrants. 
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The vJohn Calvin School in control led by tlie Vrec Rot'ovmoc] Svhool 
Association founded- durinp; the early fiftio:'! by a Rroup -or pnreiit.M. 
An executive comml ttee was formed for^ Lho purpo.-io of construe 1.1 n/;;^ 
a school . Th^ primary section of the John Calvin School was 
completed In 196^« and oponed in 196'j with two teachers and an 
onrolment of 5? stodents, A Mecondary Moction was added lo the 
School in 1977. The enrolment in 198^* is \\2 .sl.uonts and there are 
ten teachers. 

The ethnic background of the students lias not diversified since 
the School's foundation; 97% of the present onrolment is of Dutch 
background. Since .such a Ur^^? number of the studentj5 are f^lr^t 
or second genorati on-^utch-Australians , . Engllsh-^as-a-second-language 
within the Child Migrant Kducation Program was operated in the School 
for some years . 

A program entitled Dutch Language and Culture has been offered 
within the curriculum since the School's foundation. The program 
is presently offered from grade 5 through to grade 10. The program 
concentrates upon formal instruction in the Dutch language but also 
incorporates stUdy of cultural facets of the Netherlands. 

6.2 Methodology 

The purpose of this section is to recall the methodology adopted 
durlnp; the conduct of the investlp;atory aeipects of the project. 
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The Pcitionni^ for Ihr development: of^ the prx^Joct. wnt) formilixtai] 
durtng the year^ prior Lo i^^'comi^ j!i rcvsporvse to intei-v i(^wr> 

conducted with teachers as part of other researcti. Tho project \^:^r> 
formally initiated in July, 1983 and reached llr> concluraon in 
December, 198^4 . 



^ The duration of the project can be divided into two m^th ^ta^^ey 
initially the first nine months of ttie project Involved its planning 
including development of the analytic inatrufnent, and designing 
procedures, including trialling and modification of the analytic 
instrument; and secondly,' the selection, analysis and reporting of 
the resource materials continued during the last nine months of the 
project ^s operation. 



The researcher's original proposal was to survey tlie seven 
Tasmanian schools which presently offer, or have recently offered 
programs in Dutch language, and cultural studies. The purpose of 
the survey y^as to identify and evaluate resource materials used in 
tt^ese programs. Once the project was ^initiated , its scope 
broadened ""to allow other sources, for instance publishers ^ to 
contribute, support througti^providing additional information and 
resource material^. ' ' . 



^ ■ 



..Essentially the, ^?chools were approached because they offered 
centralized colleetions of resource materials. There was no attempt 
to evaluate the u?5es of resource materials'" j|fi thin each school's 

/ 
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pt^Ofrrnm alttiougfi the oxpor i onctn.^ of loorhe>rM wor^-^ ••^^^Jfc'i'^^' in iM\n'i.cl)n/\ 
percept 1 vo Ina iKhta . 



The jsoven nchooJa were vMOlectod throu/.:h ^inM.i:U.anc(> given by the 
Multicultural Education Co-ordinatinp Coinm i t lee , T?i>4nar) 1 a . <^ A function 
of the Multicultural Education Co-ordlrmtinp; Coinni.i\ttee is to 
administer the joint multicultural education prof?:ram funded throu^^h . 
the Commonwealth Schools Comrrrisnion , Six of tfie schbols nclected 
are partly fundedrc^fn aalarloa and ro.sourco materials throuph tltie 
means. The nature of this funding is indicated in Figure 7. 

- Insert Ki/;;ur'e 7 aboujt hetx^ - 

The schools included two upper secondary Mtato colle/xo;^ 

(grades 11 and 1?), one ea^Sht^i tuated in Hobart and . Launceston . 

For their own reasons, the staff of these two schools decided soon 

\ 

after the irutial contact not to participate Ln this project. 
The remaining schools comprised four independent schools, two each' 
situated in Hobart and Launceston, and one school within the Catholic 
system situated in Launceston. The staff of the Catholic school 
decided not to become involved so that the four independent schools 
constituted the total surveyed. 

Collection of information w£\a Renerally undertaken informally ' 
throupih interviews during several visits to each school arranged 
periodically during the conduct of the project after initiation 
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throufrh t.he .Mohool prirunpal. Hor.nuno (^f' Wa^. Ihiniir.t.u n.itin-i^ of 
mud) of Mio material, it wai-j found eo:-ion(lal ((> ob(ji,in Ihn norvicon 
of Mio Lahguago Consultant, and'al^o at appropr^ato ^itaf^oM of Iho 
project, consul tation\was carried out with personnel of the Education 
Department of Tasmania concornecJ with the adml n I str\')tion .und 

■ \ 

curriculum dtV/oloplnorit of ,mul t ka»l tural education, Additional ly ^ 
substantial ituormatl'on was gained through correspondence wi kh 
Australian and international sources tlirou/rhcuit the conduct of t.he 
project. / ' , 

Criteria adopted for^ selection c^f resource materials analysed 

or annotated in the Guide include the following: the material ||p 

currently published or printed and Includes a source address; the 

material can be implemented in Dutch-Kngl Ish bilingual bicultural 

education programs; or the material can contribute to teacher 

♦ 

development in Dutch-English bilingual bicultural education. 
Materials, must comply with the first criterion and at least one 
other. 

V 

4. t 

The resource materials presently used in these programs c^dvide 

\nto three-lgalrl categories: materials in the- second language 

developed abroad which relate- to native language education o§ 

Dutch speaking learners; materials in the second language written 

for general, or specific ethnic r^ceds, and relating to instruction 

in Dutch as a second language; and materials in tho Mn/.^lish language, 

depicting aspects of other cultures or- cotitaining the content" of 

■ * 

'V 
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various ot.lior nchool subject:.). Fow, if any, t^e-.iouvcc malorial:'. 
ovidencin^^^ tran.slatlon or otfior modi f Icnl.iorLs \^o^^o encounlororJ 
.during the course- of 't.he survey. However, a coij.siderable quaint. Uy 
of jnaterials relating to native langlaR^^r education of- Dutcli .speaking 
learners was encountered durin/?: tile' survey . C^ir>equent] y , the' 
followir^g additional and more stringent ^jelection criteria were " 
applied to this category: the material tnunt be currently impienio||^ed 
in at least one of the respondent iischools; and the materlgl, must . 
evidence a degree of consJ^stency between lanf^^uage ^nd content levels' 
appropriate for implenten tation in 'Outch-Engl ish bilingual biculturaf - 
education programs for Australian learners. Materials in this 
categor^y must comply with both criteria. 

a 

I 

Once a resource material was found to comply with these criteria, 
it was selected for inclusion within the'Guidr. Since versions of 
the instrument existed for anaiysing basic instructional materials 
and professional materials or annotating supplementary instructional 
materials, a 3cy:ondary decision was made concerrjing tlie curriculum 
role performed by the material. In each case the material was then 
evaluated against the criteria and standards of the appropriate 
version of the evalua tor's form of the ins-trument . 




This process of evalifation caused certain requirements to be " ^ 
met. Because training facilities for evaluation of instructional 
materials are not locally available, the author, now adopting an 
evaluator's role, proceeded thrQugh an initial stage of self -training. 
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[•■"iipt hor-rnore , ' i t. wan r^ooii rort .1 i zed ( IkU ij;;:; i mco w.i;- n('('(1c>'l {'vom 
teachoPs (vith expeipLtze In bilingual atuJ bicul liira I cduraliQn, ami 
who posaesyed toacl>*fi;^ experioiice j^itli (.Ik? imp 1 omMit.at,i(^t) of t.Iitvw^ 
roaourcG materials. The. services? of the Lanffuagt*..-eoriaul tant worn? 
obtained to facilitate this ne*ed . " ' Once an analysis or annotal^ion 
^was completed, it was found valuable to ^ain editorial a.ssi .stanch 



from other sources to validate the analysis or annotation. In many 
/cases this^was performed by the r.anf^uap:e 'Consu 1 tant , but altc^^nativo 
/ptersqnne}. also provided this 'Service . 



However, the evaluations oF resource materials containad^in the 

• -I 

Guide represent onl^' the initial step toward their selection. This 

step involves the provision of analytical information qoncerninp the 

material in rela^tion to its implementat^-pn within bilingual bicultural 

programs in Australian schools. The evaluations do not a^tept to 

recommend or discourage implementation of particular resource 

materials. Selection of a material for implementation within a 

program is the prerogative of the user. It is intended that users 

extraf)Olate the . information contained in the evaluation to their 

own situations during the* process of selection, supplementing this 
I 

with their own evaluations of the material against criteria and 
-st an d ar ds p re s en ted.. .in. .t h e iiser ' s fonn^-jaC---tl^ in^t rumen t ge t inp 
from an assemblage of evaluations df resource materials, those that" 
most appropriately fit their particular programs. 



erJc 
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'CHARACTERISTICS OF MATERIAL « 



RPIALLTY STATUS of material prOsSOnted TFlMf 0RAT*ITY 



TREATMENT OF 
SEMANTIC EMPHASIS of material MATERIAL; 



^ K nM^>;a'/.iM(^^ uewspapor) - fact 

' H.! h^.Mi,^ • _ fiction 

- I J M', 

- :"tMj'- • wi I h, ::i.)lK'ct of f(n-my ) 



(^.g^. e.g. 

- P^st ^ - an.bhropologjca.1 
(historical) . gcTojprapili^ical 

- present + - philosophical 
(contomporary - political * ' 

- future psychological ^. ^ ... 
(futuristic - sc\tentif.ic 

- social relations (o^p,,.^ 

' marriage," family, group' 
relation?;, rVl^^M) ^ 

- 'sociological , 



e.g. 

-'extensive 
( horizontal, * 
coverage 

. e.g. variety 
of short 
materials) . 

- inteptsiva 
: -tibal . 
c< ^ 'o . 
e.g. 1 . 'er 
materials for 
intenaiive 
treatment) 



VKIITCLE FOR PRESENTATION OF MATERFAL AND VEHICLE FOR RESPONDTNC TO THE MATERIAL 
^VEHICLES FOR PRESENTING THE MATERIAL MAY OR MAY NOT OFFER 
^ FROM VEIITCLRIs FOR RESPONDING TO THE MATERIAL) 



VERBAL TRANSMISSION 

- aural /I i q toned" to 

- o.ra 1 /3 poken^ a btiu 

- *PTa[)hic/rjpa(t ' 

- ^raphi c/wl tton about 



NON-VERB/VL- ^ 
pictorial 

- l<i nesic (e.g. space , 

motion ) 
^ taclile 

- olfactory 



ERIC 



CHARACTER 1 ST fCs OF INTENDED RESPONSES TO' M/VTERIAL^ PRESENTED_ 
product i v<^ . por^iiinl/aubjoctivb - affGctivo 
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Int ondod Atit.tH':(Hlei\t :? 

. 1 .oa r •! lor^ c 1 la rac I, er^ i r> I i (. - 
3 . fioirout^co:; , human arul - 



"ij^it.oniled Transact-iotis 

1. Charact.ori sticsy of material.- 
;\ Vehicle for prv?3entatlon of 
materia] and vehicle for* 
ro3pondin/:^ to the" material, 
3. CharacteriiU'.ics of intended 

o s [ )on se t a ma t o r l n rc s e n t e d 



Intended OutcomeH 
Object i^vcs; 

1 , Literarsfe^ themc^a . ' 
2 . Speakin'^ * ^ 
J . (Cultural d e n I i f 1 c a t i on 
^4 . Writing • - ^ . V 



l((\unc. 5 A Hopi^'^'^^^^^^nt al.i oii of the Vvoccnr. of Jiul/unp: t\\o Confsv\\c\no:\ of Hor.ourxo Matorlal:> and PrORram^j (Wall) 



. iJi':scnj,i"rivi:; data from 
r.i-rr ok 

MATI'(MAI,r. 



OFSCR HTIVK DATA mm 



'1 



, t 



V ERIC • 



lApSOlJITE' 



■ COMPARISONS.; 




Hl^LAT:f:vE;,po^^r?'ARI^o,^I • )^ . 



t 




ABSOLUTli;!/^ 




• .J . 



1. V 



.lUDGMENTS 




i 



f 



REI.ATIVK COMFARTSON 



1 




DESCRIPTIVE^DATA FfiOM, 
ANOTHER PROGRAM 
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Hor.r f ipt i.ve dnt a ("of (\st.alil inli in^'; ct'Uoria of sLniidnrdo for t lu.' evaluatum of prop^raiiin and rofiource 
mat (M-i a I in immiAraiiN (MliH.alion (Wat.l ) 



ERIC 



HATKINAIJ-; 



T 



;.U'f oct i vo 



Objoc ( i vcs 



IU^(^(MiinKMit!at i (HIS 
Tor {]:\o 



Cliar\nc ( (m - i i c .s 

t'orvM - temiH'jral i t y 
tH}ality ,s(atus - .semauth' ern[)!iasi; 
Aj^'ealuiciiL- _ ^ , ^ ^ 

Typp oV Nature of Teacher/ 

ioariii ii^j; ^ interaction learner, 
cnvi roniiieiit * roles ' 



bco[ie 



a[)proac!i 



o(Hiuence 
" order 

- entr7 and exit [)Olllt^^ 



I.earnin/.^ 
approach 



r 



(M^TC{)^n^S 


F^osponses 

- cop:nitive 

- affectiye 


nie.Lh(Hi of presontal ion 
!!)o(lio(I uf response? 


iiocbnd lan/^;ua^Tf^ maioria.13 
Outconfci] - sk i 1 
Cognrti : hicul bura 1 mat t-^r* i a h) ^ 

- skilJa 


Affective : 

- va'lue positions 

- ^:ato^^orl(?;L; 






V 


• %. 


•I 






Speci Pleat ic^n Puii^wse 


Outcomes 




Means' 

< 




' .ii 














4 


w ' - ^ : — 










1.- • ^ , 1 ^ 


f : . 










CONTINGENCIES AND CONGRUENCF^ 










— ^ " ^ , J 

* 




* 



F^cgg/ifc 7 

QfantG provided by Iho Mu 1 Ucul i.ural Kdurat ion Co-ord j nat j ('(wnitfoo, 

' Ta:m\^uiia t.o School rt^o^^ivim:; Vox- nut.( li l..ui/rua/^o and CuMinviI :Undit\''. 

( a!m.)init :i iVulic.at tHJ in $Au:* t ra 1 i ai i ) . 



Sclioo 1 


TuTo'cd*' 

. I'roJCKM. 


Yoai*^ 


Cc>mpnnont 


( \ \xv\ r u ^ n ! 

Amount ,$) 


' Tot. a I 
Anioiiiit . $ 


1 . Cal V u) 






iiaiarioi; 


-.'SO 




Chrli^ t lan 


a!uJ Cujtupo 
- 


1 98 1 


mater i a L*; | 

hi p i ; 1 

ma te r* I a I ^> 
.'la 1 ar ler> ' 


lOIQ 
1 1 7b 


1790 ' 
35^5 








materia I o 


875 


A'^89 






iialarie^i 
mater* ial s 
' 1 a hi r i e s 1 
ma t(^ rials ! 


'4 8(V( 
U)9() 
'u\)Q 
500 


(iSOO 
'(','00 








sal ar ie:^ j 


:'9b0 


i'9(>0 


V * Emnuuiuo 1 






\\\C\ I 1 < 1 1 «. ) 




300 




and Cul t.urx^ 


1983 
1 98A 


iL^alarles 


560 
POO 


7b0 


J . Jonn 1 vin 




1070 










\ i"*] 111 111 K> / A 

ano n I L uvrt? 




WU.x 1*1^ I J cl i ^> 


J V/ 


1 130 


• "« 


\ 


1 own 
1 vow 


materia 1 


t. 1 _7 V ' 

:'Oo 








1981 


salario.s . 
materialjj 


187^ 
300 


/ 

P17^ 




\ 

] 


1 QH'^ 

( 

1 


M n 1 PIP 1 o ^ 

lYi i5 t" /Ti 1 n 1 
Iilcl Ut. 1 ,1 cl i. o 


J J J 


3500 






1 1983 


salaries , 


3880 






1 


llli-t I I li X o 


A SO 


A 130 






i 1 0H6 


on 1 n 'i o *T 


1 so 


31S0 , 


A » Launcegton 
. Chrintlan 


nO 1 -1 ana ^ l* j i <j 
and Lanpuapo 


1981 


vie* i-C* I -l-vj »_l 

materials 
salaries 


1093 
"?730 


^'330 








materials 




3370 






f 198? 


salaries 
materials 


3550 
650 


^?00 






■ 1983 


salaries 


''(A 00 










materials 


?0Q 


/(600 




Life and I.anp;- 
uaggv^frrouna Lne 


'198 A j materials 

:, f 


■ P770 , 


1 ?770* 
1. 




World 










5 . LauncesLon 


"HuLch Lan/a:ua/?:c 


198? 


! salaries 


1000 


1000 


Comn^uni ty 
Col lepo 


and Culture 


: 1983 


' salaries 
materials 


18?0 
2^00 


ropo 


6. Marian 
Collep:e 


Dutch hanf;uap:o 
and Culture 


, 1980 
1981 


salaries . 
materials 
salaries 


87?, 

88:^ 

1 10^ 


175^( 






198? 


'materials 
'Salaries 
materia Is 

— ' 


53;^ 
1?80 
^(?0 


163() 
1700 



* Amount of ^rranl includc'd ,1n RTimnnucV ehrintian SchoaV^r? nppllcatton 
allocated to Calvin Ctirii-Jtiaii. Scliool . 





Local Government Area Bt/undAties 
St Atifitical , Division Boundaries 
SiiflKtivision Boimdnrles 






HOBART 
DIVISION 



BRIGHTON 

(S) 



BRIGHTON 

(H) 



Bridgewoter 



RICHMOND 

(S) 



Richmond < 



SORELL 

(S) 



NEW NORFOLK 

(H) } 



i*Sor«ll 



NEW NORFOLK 
(S) 



HUON 

(S) 



ERIC . 



Glenorchy^ 



GLENORCHY 



• Lincfisforrw 



(H) 



( 



Hobart^ 



CLARENCE 
(H) 



Howrah 



Ht)BART . 

(H) 



King»ton#( 



K1NGBOROUGH 
(H) 



BRUNY 

(S) 



ONOBOROUGHj' .; ■ 
(S) ^ 



t) 



/CLARENCE 
(H) 



* 
















v.-.-.'.v'. 



SORELL 

(H) 



HOBART.'f, 
STATISTICAL DIVISION *' 

DIVISION BOUNDARY 

L G.A. BOUNDARY 

(H) Hobort Statitticcil Diviiion' 
(S) . Sooth«rn Stati«j[icat'"9«v/slon 



^ 9 




